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The PRESIDENT: This report will be 
accepted in the usual manner. 

While I have been sitting here I have 
been watching the flight of some of these 
curious little insects that seem to abound 
in this region and whose name, not being 
an entomologist, I do not know, but they 
seem, like other insects, to be fond of the 
light, and I have watched them approach- 
ing the illuminating globes in their spiral 
flight. It is something in this way, I have 
said to myself, that the American Library 
Association in its wide sweeps over our 
great country, occasionally comes perilously 
near to the Canadian border. Once in a 
while it even crosses the border, and flying 
Into the light, meets in some of the cities 
of our brothers across the line, thereby 
proving it is an American Library As- 
sociation continentally as well as merely 
nationally. Now this year, although we 
have not flown across the border, we have 
met in a border state. It is therefore very 
appropriate that we are to listen to a paper 
from Mr L. C. BURPEE, of Ottawa. 



CANADIAN LIBRARIES OF LONG AGO 
The first library of any kind in Canada— 
perhaps in North America — was that of 
Marc Lescarbot, the witty and vivacious 
historian of New France. We learn from 
his own narative that he brought his books, 
or some of them, with him to Port Royal 
In 1006; and, knowing the man, and the 
books that interested him most, one may 
venture a rough guess at the contents of 
this pioneer library of the New World. It 
probably included several of the Greek and 
Roman historians, philosophers and poets; 
perhaps the Voyages of Champlain, Jacques 
Cartier, and other of the early western ex- 
plorers; some at least of what were then 
the books of the hour; and almost cer- 
tainly a Bible, though one dare scarcely 
hazard a guess as to its theological com- 
plexion. Lescarbot was far in advance of 
his time in his liberal attitude toward 
theological opinions, as witness his fre- 
quent quotations from Calvin's Geneva 
Bible in his Histoire de la Nouvelle France, 
while on the other hand the metrical 
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translations of the Psalms, in the same 
work, are taken from the Catholic version 
of Phillippe Des Portes. There may have 
been just a spice of mischief behind it all 
at the expense of the rival theologians. But 
this is wandering from the subject. Public 
libraries had practically no existence in 
Canada previous to the cession of the Col- 
ony to England. Doubtless the palaces of 
the Governors and Intendants contained 
collections of books, designed to be of ser- 
vice or pleasure to their owners, and prob- 
ably to some extent these books circulated 
among the members of the little official 
circle at Quebec, but that was as close as 
New France ever got to a public library. 
There were, however, quite a number of 
private collections in the colony, some at 
least of very fair proportions, and probably 
most of them well-selected. The average 
of education and intellectual good taste 
was high among the gentry of New France; 
perhaps even higher than it is to-day among 
the same class anywhere on this conti- 
nent; though on the other hand if the aver- 
age were applied to the whole population 
of New France it would fall far below 
present standards. It is a curious fact that, 
although New France had no printing 
press, there were actually more books than 
there were people in the colony at the 
close of the period of French rule; and 
these books were by no means confined to 
"formulas of devotion and lives of the 
saints," Francis Parkman to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

We know that the Jesuits possessed li- 
braries of their own, even at their remote 
missions, for we learn from the "Relations" 
that when they were banished from the 
Illinois country in 1763, by a decree of the 
Parliament of Paris, their wearing apparel 
and books were exempted from seizure. 
From Father Watrin's letter, in the "Re- 
lations," it appears that before sailing 
from New Orleans for France, the Jesuits 
presented their little library, "valuable," as 
he says, "in a country newly established," 
to the Capuchin Fathers, as a token of 
deep gratitude for marks of friendship re- 
ceived from the latter in the Jesuits' hour 



of misfortune. Peter Kalm, the Swedish 
naturalist, who visited Canada about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and left 
a most entertaining account of his journey, 
particularly mentions the library of the 
Jesuits at Quebec, and has much to say in 
praise of the learned fathers. We get a 
further glimpse of it in the Letter of re- 
nunciation of December 31st, 1789, by which 
ihe four aged fathers, who alone remained 
in Canada to represent that once powerful 
body, transferred their property to the 
Province of Canada upon certain con- 
ditions, one of which was that they should 
continue, for the brief residue of their 
lives, to "enjoy the use of their library." 
After the death of the last survivor, Father 
Casot, "a great part of the library of the 
Jesuits was bought by the Hon. John Neil- 
son, proprietor of the Quebec Gazette." Dr 
Thwaites, from whom this additional note 
is borrowed, adds that "several hundred of 
these volumes were in 1899 owned by his 
grandson, Dr H. Neilson, himself a collec- 
tor of rare Canadiana. The elder Neilson's 
acquisitions included almost a full set of 
the New France "Relations," all in their 
original binding. In September, 1851, the 
Library of Parliament purchased the thirty 
volumes of "Relations" from the Neilson 
family for $100. The eight volumes re- 
covered from the fire (1S54) and which are 
now in the Library of Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, all bear the inscription of the old 
Jesuit College." 

Most of the books and manuscripts of 
the Jesuits not acquired by Neilson, found 
their way into the library of Laval uni- 
versity at Quebec. Next to Harvard, Laval 
is the oldest college in America, having 
been founded by Bishop Laval in 1663. 
Probably from the very beginning the Sem- 
inary of Quebec, as it was then called, pos- 
sessed something in the nature of a library, 
but, numerically at least, it remained in- 
significant until 1852, when the old college 
was created a university. Since then it 
has grown rapidly, until it now numbers 
considerably over 100,000 volumes, includ- 
ing an unrivalled collection of early Can- 
adiana. 
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The first public library established In 
what now constitutes Canada was the 
Quebec library. On January 7th, 1779, the 
following advertisement appeared in the 
"Quebec Gazette": 

A subscription has been commenced for 
establishing a public library for the city 
and district of Quebec. It has met with 
the approbation of His Excellency the 
Governor-general, and of the Bishop, and 
it is hoped that the institution, so par- 
ticularly useful in this country, will be 
generally encouraged. "A list of those 
who have already subscribed is lodged at 
the Secretary's office, where those who 
choose it may have an opportunity to add 
their names. The subscribers are re- 
quested to attend at the Bishop's Palace, 
at 12 o'clock, the 15th instant, in order to 
choose trustees." 

The meeting was duly held, and resulted 
in the election of a board of trustees, and 
the passing of certain regulations for the 
governing of the institution. The subscrip- 
tion was placed at £5 on entering and £2 
annually thereafter. Books were only lent 
to subscribers. The public were assured 
that "no books contrary to religion or 
good morals would be permitted." Pub- 
lic notice was given that "those who have 
any books, for which they have no imme- 
diate use, are requested to send a cata- 
logue thereof, with the prices, edition and 
condition of them to Mr Davidson, at the 
Secretary's office, at Quebec, that if ap- 
proved the Trustees may inspect and pur- 
chase them." Not many of us would care 
to resort to that expedient nowadays. As 
a matter of fact, however, the bulk of the 
books with which the Quebec library 
opened its career were specially pur- 
chased in England by one Richard Cum- 
berland, at the request of the Governor 
general, Sir Frederick Haldimand. It is 
clear, from letters in the Haldimand col- 
lection, in the Dominion archives, that 
Haldimand was himself the originator of 
the Quebec library. In March, 1779, he 
writes General de Bude, one of the gentle- 
men-in-waiting on King George III, a long 
letter in French, the essential part of 
which is as follows: 

The few resources here, and the reason 
I have every day for perceiving that the 



ignorance of the people is one of the 
greatest obstacles that must be conquered 
to make them acquainted with their duties 
and their own interests, have given me 
the idea of establishing a public library. 
1 have led the Bishop and the Superior of 
the Seminary to see the advantage which 
would result from it. They have entered 
into my ideas and I have had a subscrip- 
tion opened, which they have signed with 
me, as have several priests, almost all the 
British merchants, and several Canadians, 
and not to allow the zeal of these gentle- 
men to cool I have charged the directors 
of the Library to form a catalogue, which 
I send by this opportunity to Mr Cumber- 
land, of the Board of trade, agent for this 
Province, with a credit of £500 sterling, 
and if he takes any trouble we may hope 
to receive the books for next winter. I 
am convinced of the advantage which will 
follow such an establishment, and it is de- 
sirable that it should be protected." 

Haldimand further enlarges upon the po- 
litical motives behind this library project 
in a letter to Cumberland. 

The ignorance of the natives of this 
colony having been, in my apprehension, 
the principal cause of their misbehaviour 
and attachment to interests evidently in- 
jurious to themselves, I have sought to 
encourage a subscription for a public li- 
brary, which more are come into than 
could have been at first expected; a 
pretty good sum has already been raised 
acd when the scheme is sufficiently ma- 
tured by experience, I hope it will greatly 
tend to promote a more perfect coalition 
of sentiments and union of interest be- 
tween the old and new subjects of the 
Crown than has hitherto subsisted. 

From a further letter addressed to Cum- 
berland in October, 1780, it appears that the 
books for the Quebec library arrived dur- 
ing the summer of that year; that is to 
say, the English books arrived, but there 
also had been ordered a number of French 
books, for French readers in Quebec. "I 
could have wished" writes Haldimand "the 
French books had accompanied them, being 
more anxious for their arrival than for the 
English, which, to prevent any jealousy, I 
shall not announce till the others arrive." 
Some of us in Canada still have Haldi- 
mand's racial problem to cope with. 

Finally all the books did arrive, and the 
good people of Quebec, French and Eng- 
lish, enjoyed for the first time the luxury 
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of a public library. It indeed seems to have 
found a place of its own in the life of 
Quebec, as it exists to this day, though in 
a somewhat different form. Its growth 
was not what would be called phenomenal 
in these days. In 1882, after having been 
in existence for nearly half a century, there 
were only about 4000 volumes on the 
shelves. But 4000 volumes in 1822, in the 
quiet little town of Quebec, was after all 
not a bad showing. Without attempting to 
trace the vicissitudes of this first of Can- 
adian public libraries down to the present 
time, it may be noted that, after amalga- 
mating with the Quebec library associa- 
tion, established in 1843, it passed through 
a disastrous fire in 1S54, when a large num- 
ber of ihe books were destroyed; rose tri- 
umphantly from this reverse until in 1866 
a catalog was printed showing 6990 vol- 
umes on the shelves; and finally, in 1867, 
in its eishty-eighth year, became merged 
in the library of the Literary and historical 
society of Quebec, where many of the old 
books are still to be found. The latter So- 
ciety had been founded in 1824, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of the then 
Governor-general, the earl of Dalhousie, 
and has been an important factor in the 
intellectual life of Quebec and of the 
province from that day to this. 

Lord Dalhousie seems to have been a 
sort of amateurish "Saint Andrew" to the 
Canadians of eighty years ago, for we learn 
from that wide-awake traveller, John 
M'Gregor, that the Earl established the 
Garrison library at Halifax, about 1825 
(still in existence). M'Gregor mentions 
the presence of this library, (when he vis- 
ited Halifax in 1828), as one of the chief 
reasons why "the officers of His Majesty's 
civil list, and those of the army and navy, 
preferred Halifax to any other town in 
America." As a Haligonian, I should ex- 
pect these worthy gentlemen to prefer 
Halifax for its own sake — but let that pass. 
All travelers did not, I am sorry to say, 
conceive the same favorable opinion of 
Halifax as John M'Gregor. Those of you 
who hail from New England are no doubt 
familiar with the slanderous expression, 



"Go to Halifax;" and Haliburton quotes a 
letter of Reverend Dr Stiles of Boston, who 
seems to have found the atmosphere of 
Halifax anything but elevating. "We have," 
he writes, "upwards of one hundred licensed 
houses, and perhaps as many more which 
retail spirituous liquors without licenses, 
so that the business of one half the town 
is to sell rum and the other half to drink 
it." This, however, was a long time ago — 
in 1760— before the advent of a public li- 
brary. 

M'Gregor found one or two circulating 
libraries in Halifax in 1828 — and says noth- 
ing about rum. The moral is clear. Three 
years after his visit, the Mechanics library 
was founded, and worried along for some 
30 years — with fairly satisfactory results. 
The Halifax library, established in 1824, 
was probably one of the two circulating 
libraries to which M'Gregor refers. In 1873 
Sir Wm Young presented to the city his 
brother's collection of about 1500 volumes, 
and for several years he gave $100 annual- 
ly for new books. Three years later the 
Halifax library, up to that time a private 
association, presented its entire collection 
of 6000 volumes to the city. Out of these 
beginnings grew the free public library of 
the present day — one of the best managed 
in Canada. 

The oldest library in the Maritime Prov- 
inces is, I think, that of King's college, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, which dates back to 
1800. It boasts of some of the finest exam- 
ples of the old European presses in Amer- 
ica, such as the Aldine Aristotle of 1495-98. 
Tom Moore visited the library in 1804, as 
the guest of the Governor of the Colony, 
Sir J Wentworth, and King's college pre- 
serves an autographed copy of one of his 
books presented on the occasion. Perhaps 
a more interesting item is a complete set 
of the works of one of its own graduates, 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, the inimi- 
table "Sam Slick," whom Artemus Ward 
called "The Father of American humour." 
Haliburton himself says, in his History of 
Nova Scotia, that King's college contained 
in his day a large and well-selected collec- 
tion of books. 
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Traveling west to Montreal, we find a 
public library established there in 1796— 
eleven years after the founding of the Que- 
bec institution. About 1814 it was housed 
in the courthouse, where "a spacious room 
was allotted to its use." Here were to be 
found "several thousand volumes of the 
best authors in every branch of literature." 
Bouchette, a contemporary writer, says 
that "the good regulations under which the 
library is managed, and the method in 
which the books are arranged, reflect great 
credit upon the committee that has the 
superintendence thereof and greatly con- 
tributes to the amusement of its numerous 
supporters." It may interest you to know 
that at this time Montreal was still a walled 
city, the act of the Provincial Legislature 
passed in 1801 "for removing the old walls 
and fortifications" not yet having been car- 
ried into effect. 

In 1821, when the congregation of the 
Methodist Church, on what is now St. Sul- 
pice street, moved into their new church, 
the Montreal library took possession of the 
old building, and remained there until 1837. 
The Mercantile news room, later merged 
in the Mercantile library association, also 
had quarters in the same building. The old 
building was torn down in 1891, to make 
room for the extension of the parish church 
of Notre Dame. Our old friend M'Gregor, 
when he reached Montreal in 1829, failed 
not to look up both the library and the 
news-room. "There is," he says, "an excel- 
lent news-room, in which the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly reviews, Blackwood's mag- 
azine, the Monthly and New monthly maga- 
zines, Canadian and United States reviews, 
and English, Colonial and United States 
papers, are regularly received. Large 
and excellent maps of all countries are 
hung round the room. Attached to it is 
the Montreal library, containing a vol- 
uminous collection of books, and prints il- 
lustrating the costumes and scenery of dif- 
ferent countries." He refers also to the 
"judiciously selected garrison library," as 
well as the advocates' library. 

Another glimpse of Montreal libraries 
and news-rooms is afforded by Brown's 



"Views of Canada and the Colonist, 1851." 
"The Montreal merchants have a very com- 
modious news-room in St. James' street," 
he says, "and there is another, chiefly con- 
ducted by the young men connected with 
mercantile pursuits in the city, under the 
designation of the Mercantile library as- 
sociation (already mentioned). It has a 
well-selected library, and during the winter 
months, supports a series of very excellent 
evening lectures. There is also a Me- 
chanics' institution, which supports a news- 
room, library, and winter evening lectures." 
The more or less direct heir of these vari- 
ous early Montreal institutions is the Era- 
ser institute, which contains a number of 
rare books acquired from the Mercantile 
library, as well as a series of engravings 
of mural paintings in the historic chateaux 
of France, presented many years ago to the 
Institut Canadien by Prince Jerome Bona- 
parte. Strangely enough, although they 
both acquired the library habit so many 
years ago, neither Quebec nor Montreal yet 
possess a municipally-supported free pub- 
lic library. 

The history of legislative libraries In 
Canada runs back practically to the estab- 
lishment of parliamentary government, but 
can only be briefly referred to here. The 
Legislative library of Quebec dates from 
1792. Its first librarian was Samuel Phil- 
ipp, who was also clerk of the Legislature. 
It is not recorded what renumeration Sam- 
uel Philipp received for his double duties, 
but we know that one of his successors, 
Etienne Parent, filled the triple offices of 
Law officer of the Crown, French trans- 
lator to the Legislature, and Librarian— for 
the princely sum of $800 per annum. It 
is said of him that he was an enthusiastic 
librarian. He had need to be. This was 
the legislative library of what was then 
known as Lower Canada. 

The history of the legislative library of 
Upper Canada, now Ontario, may be said 
to begin in 1791. In that year Simcoe, just 
appointed first Governor of Upper Canada, 
writes Sir Joseph Bans, president of the 
Royal society: "My friend, the marquis of 
Buckingham, has suggested that govern- 
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ment might allow me a sum of money to 
be laid out for a public library, to be com- 
posed of such books as might be useful in 
the colony. He instanced the Encyclopae- 
dia, extracts from which might occasionally 
be published in the newspapers." ... 1 
wonder if he tried the experiment. "It is 
possible," Simcoe adds, "private donations 
might be obtained, and that it (the library) 
would become an object of Royal munifi- 
cence." Possibly it was to encourage such 
Royal munificence that Simcoe decided (as 
he mentions in this same letter to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks) to call the unborn capital of 
the infant colony, Georgina. Perhaps, also, 
he changed his mind because the Royal 
munificence hung fire; in which case we 
may for once bless the memory of a parsi- 
monious king. 

In any event a beginning was made witfi 
the library, but it was still of very modest 
proportions when, in April, 1813, it was de- 
stroyed with the public buildings. At the 
same time the little town library of York 
was— well, Dr John Strachan, in his open 
letter to Jefferson, says "pillaged"— but Dr 
Strachan was a stormy little patriot. Even 
if the American visitors did take the books 
away, as souvenirs, Dr Strachan himself 
admits that Commodore Chauncey made 
every effort to collect them, and actually 
sent back two boxes filled with them; but 
he adds, a little plaintively, "hardly any 
were complete." This little collection of 
books was the earliest progenitor of the 
Toronto public library — so recently pre- 
sided over by that scholarly librarian and 
kindliest of men, Dr James Bain. 

By an act of the Upper Canadian Legis- 
lature passed in 1816, the sum of £800 
was voted for the foundation of a parlia- 
mentary library to replace that destroyed 
in 1813. 

At the union of Upper and Lower Canada 
In 1841, provision was made for a parlia- 
mentary library for the new Province of 
Canada. Up to the confederation of all 
the provinces, in 1867, however, the Library 
of Parliament had little chance to grow. 
It had to follow the seat of government, 
and the seat of government was moved in 



succession from Kingston to Montreal, then 
to Quebec, then to Toronto, from Toronto 
to Quebec again, and finally to Ottawa. It 
was in fact — if it is not disrespectful to 
apply such a term to a parliamentary in- 
stitution, nothing more than a traveling 
library; and like other traveling libraries 
of no great size. And as if this were not 
enough, the unfortunate institution had to 
pass through three fires, twice in Quebec 
and once in Montreal. The Quebec fires 
were accidental; but in Montreal the books 
fell victim to the fury of a mob, which 
could find no more satisfactory way of ex- 
pressing its disapproval of the Rebellion 
losses bill than by burning the House of 
Parliament. Settled comfortably at Ottawa, 
in its beautiful building, the Library of 
Parliament has grown rapidly, and now 
ranks among the most important of the 
continent. 

One of our Ontario librarians, Miss Janet 
Carnochan, of Niagara, not long ago dis- 
covered an old volume which proved to be 
the Record book of the Niagara library, 
founded in 1800. The picturesque little 
town of Niagara-on-the-Lake is thus able 
to add to its boast that it had sheltered the 
first Parliament of Upper Canada, and pub- 
lished the first newspaper in the province, 
the additional distinction of having opened 
the first public library. It is extraordinary 
that although the Niagara library flour- 
ished for twenty years, and was vigorous 
enough to survive the stormy days of 
1812-14, its very existence had been for- 
gotten for many years, at the time the old 
Record book came to light. An examina- 
tion of its faded pages reveals some curious 
particulars. Among the rules, one provides 
that "Every subscriber may, if he chooses, 
when he pays his subscription, make the 
choice of a book not exceeding his sub- 
scription, which shall be procured for him 
with all convenient speed, provided nothing 
irreligious or immoral is contained in the 
same." The first catalog of books, dated 
March, 1801, does immense credit to the 
character of the early citizens of Niagara. 
Of the 80 volumes listed, the first 30 are 
of a religious nature, including some for* 
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gotten worthy's "Sermons to young 
women." Perhaps they needed them, in 
1801. You may conceive what a serious- 
minded community this was, when I tell 
you that no. 28 on the list is "Religious 
courtship." Yet there must have been an 
element of frivolity somewhere in Niagara, 
for whom a volume of "Letters on court- 
ship," plain every day courtship, was pro- 
vided. As to the rest, there was Cowper's 
"Task," Campbell's "Pleasures of hope," 
Bruce's "Travels," Robertson's "History 
of Charles V," and a number of other 
works of a like nature. The only book 
of fiction on the list is no. 73, "The Story 
teller." Imagine the joy of the Niagara 
librarian when the circulation statistics for 
the year were made up! No fiction bug- 
bear for him or her. It was an ideal sit- 
uation; though one wonders a little what 
the librarian lived upon for the first three 
years, as no emolument is mentioned in the 
minutes of the committee until 1804, when 
it was resolved "that the librarian be al- 
lowed 121-2 per cent of all the moneys 
collected for the last 12 months from non- 
subscribers;" but, as if afraid of their own 
generosity, the committee add, "the libra- 
rian shall be obliged to make good all the 
books that may be lost by non-subscribers." 
The minutes thereafter show the amounts 
paid over to the librarian under this novel 
arrangement. One year it ran as high as 
£6, but the average was about £2. In 
1817 it was exactly 5s. 7d. In 1820 the 
Niagara library died a natural death, the 
remaining proprietors handing over the 
books to the librarian in consideration of 
his allowing them their free use for three 
years. 

Just a few words, if I have not already 
exhausted your patience, as to libraries in 
the West, in the palmy days of the Cana- 
dian fur-trade. Fair-sized libraries existed 
at the principal posts of both the Hudson 
Bay and North "West companies, and are 
still maintained at the main establishments 
of the former company. The practice in 
the case of the Hudson's Bay company has 
generally been to send out annually to 
York Factory and the other posts on the 



Bay a selection of the best books published 
during the year, with bound volumes of 
the principal periodicals. With the North 
West company, the establishment and 
building up of libraries seems to have been 
due rather to the enthusiasm of certain 
partners, notably Roderick McKenzie, a 
cousin of Sir Alexander Meckenzie the ex- 
plorer. Roderick McKenzie founded the 
once-famous Athabaska library, at Fort 
Chipewyan, on the shores of Lake Atha- 
baska. Lefroy, who spent the winter of 
1843-44 at Fort Chipewyan, says "I was 
so fortunate as to find there the re- 
mains of a library formed by officers of 
the then extinct North West company for 
their northern department, comprising 
many sound books of history and general 
literature." There was probably also a 
library at Fort Williams, though I have 
not been able to find any direct reference 
to it in the literature of the fur-trade. 
Harmon carried a few books of his own 
from' post to post, during his long residence 
in the West. On one occasion he writes "as 
I had no other book I read during my stay 
(at the north end of the Lake Winnipe- 
gosis) the greater part of the Bible." John 
Johnston, a famous independent fur-trader, 
had quite a notable collection of books at 
Sault Ste Marie. Bigsby, in his journey 
through the Lakes in 1824 visited John- 
ston, and comments in his journal on the 
extent and value of his library— "a thou- 
sand well-bound and well-selected volumes, 
French and English, evidently much in 
use, in winter especially." 

Of all libraries in Western Canada, the 
most important was that at the Red River 
settlement, in what is now the Province 
of Manitoba. The Provincial librarian has 
written an admirable account of this libra- 
ry and I cannot do better than give it in 
Mr Robertson's own words (as quoted in 
Dr Bain's article on "The Public Libraries 
of Canada," in the Encyclopedia of 
Canada) : 

The Red River library was founded in 
the spring of 1847, the year after the ar- 
rival of the sixth regiment, in the then 
young colony of the Red River settlement. 
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The officers in charge of the troops were 
mainly instrumental in starting this pio- 
neer public library. Their efforts in this 
direction were nobly seconded by a num- 
ber of leading settlers. Previous to the 
year 1847 there was a subscription library 
of 200 volumes, belonging to private gen- 
tlemen, some of them officers in the ser- 
vice of the Hudson's Bay company, under 
the charge of the late Richard Logan. 
The first books for the Red River library 
arrived from England in the summer of 
1848, via the Hudson's Bay route. . . It is 
not stated how many volumes were in the 
consignment, but old settlers say that 
there must have been at least 1000 books. 
The outlay was covered by a grant from 
the Council of Assiniboia, and a subscrip- 
tion taken up among the settlers. . .The 
library received a further accession to its 
shelves, through a bequest from Peter 
Pidler, (an able but eccentric officer of 
the Hudson's Bay company) who be- 
queathed the colonists his private library 
of 500 volumes, his maps, globes, and as- 
tronomical instruments . . .The librarian 
left for Oregon in 1851, after which the 
managers became careless, and the last 
meeting was held in November, 1857. 
The subsequent history of the library is 
difficult to trace, but, shortly after 1860, 
the institution was divided into two sec- 
tions, one portion being left at Lower 
Fort Garry for the benefit of settlers in 
that vicinity, and the other removed to the 
residence of Magnus Brown, for the use 
of the community around Winnipeg. It 
was from the latter that the books in the 
present Provincial library, belonging to 
the old institution, were obtained. 

Only one library was maintained at the 
far western posts of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, so far as I have any knowledge, 
and that was at Port Vancouver, on the 
Columbia River, in the days when the re- 
nowned Dr McLoughlin held undivided 
sway on the Pacific Coast. It is recorded 
by W. F. Tolmie, an officer of the Com- 
pany, that in 1833 the idea was conceived 
by Anderson, one of the clerks at Milbank 
Sound, and Chief trader Manson, of "es- 
tablishing a circulating library among the 
officers of the Company. Anderson, on 
reaching Fort Vancouver, ventilated the 
matter. It was readily taken up by Di 
McLoughlin and Mr Douglas. A subscrip- 
tion library was formed which did much 
good for about ten years, soon after which 
time it was broken up." The officer sub- 



scribed, sent the order for books and peri- 
odicals to the company's agent in London; 
the books were sent out, and as every- 
body had subscribed they were sent to all 
the forts throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The library was 
kept at Fort Vancouver, subscribers send- 
ing for such books as they wanted, and 
returning them when read. Finally the 
books were divided among such of the 
subscribers as cared about having them. 
The Hudson's Bay Company, by their 
ships, sent out the 'Times' and other lead- 
ing papers for circulation." "This," adds 
Tolmie, "was the first circulating li- 
brary on the Pacific Slope, extend- 
ing from 1833 to 1843." This is not 
perhaps strictly correct. Some of you 
may not be aware that there was quite a 
considerable library at the Russian fur- 
trading post of Sitka, about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In 1870, after 
the transfer of Alaska to the United 
States, the remains of the collection were 
sent to Washington, and are now either 
in the library of the State department, or 
in the Library of Congress. They in- 
cluded a number of manuscript journals 
of explorations, log-books, despatches and 
correspondence, all in Russian, and alto- 
gether about sixty volumes. But having 
now jumped altogether off the map of 
Canada, it is high time that I brought this 
rambling paper to an end. 

The PRESIDENT: Not all of our 
brothers of English speech are so acces- 
sible to us as those in Canada. We have 
some that are far across the sea and even 
at the antipodes, and as we cannot go to 
them, sometimes they come to us. So we 
have great pleasure to-night in having with 
us Mr Herbert Baillie, librarian of the li- 
brary in Wellington, New Zealand, who 
will tell us, I am sure, some things about 
libraries and library work in his country 
that we do not know and shall be greatly 
interested to hear. 

ADDRESS BY MR BAILLIE 

Mr President, ladies and gentlemen. 
I see your program says "Greetings 



